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ments. He made Timothy Hall, whose only qualification for the post
was that he had read the Declaration, Bishop of Oxford, and he dis-
missed the two judges at the trial who had dissented from Wright and
had been of opinion that the bishops' petition was not a libel.

The birth of the Prince of Wales took place at St. James's Palace a
little after ten o'clock on the morning of Sunday, July 10. Rumours
of the Queen's pregnancy had begun at the end of the previous October,
but it was not until three weeks later that she herself was certain of it.
In January, days of thanksgiving for the pregnancy were ordered by the
Court, and three bishops were appointed to draw up appropriate forms
of prayer. In the succeeding six months there were unfounded rumours
that the Queen had had a miscarriage. The birth actually took place a
month (or less) earlier than had been expected. The witnesses included
Jeffreys, Sunderland, and a number of other Privy Councillors, the
Queen-dowager, the Duchesses of Mazarin, de Bouillon and Portsmouth
and other great ladies. There was nothing extraordinary in any of the
physiological circumstances except that the Queen had had two mis-
carriages, in October 1683 anc* in April 1684, since the birth of a daughter
to her in August I682.1

But the political circumstances of the birth were unique. The main
fact patent both to Catholics and Protestants was that the new Prince
would take precedence in the succession to his half-sisters, Mary and
Anne, and that it was likely that on James's death a Catholic would
follow him on the throne. It is odd that both sides assumed that the
baby would survive to manhood and not, as Mary Beatrice's five other
children had done, die in infancy. Another chance was that James
himself would die within a few years and that means would be found to
bring up his son as a Protestant. Neither of these considerations in-
fluenced the minds of tho'se whose hopes of the salvation of the country
were founded on the expectation of the succession of William and Mary.
It is difficult to believe that the doubts which were immediately cast on
the genuineness of the birth arose spontaneously; the phenomenon of a
fanatically held belief in what we now know to be utterly untrue in
fact, is almost exactly a repetition of what had happened ten years
earlier in connection with the so-called Popish Plot; but here was no
Titus Gates to invent a tale which struck the public imagination at a
moment when it was ready for such a tale; witnesses who believed or
pretended to believe their own stories were no doubt produced, but

1 Apart from these considerations, the doubts about the birth may have been
due in part to the Queen's delicacy in talking about her condition, a delicacy
which was not shared, or even understood, by Englishwomen of her time.